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BOOK REVIEWS 


Travelers All 


Travelers All, How Plants Go Places. By Irma E. Webber, 32 pp. Figures in color on 
each page. New York: William R. Scott, Inc. 1944. $1.25. 

Dr. Webber’s book is a charming survey of seed and fruit dispersal pre- 
sented in a manner that easily captivates the interests of youngsters and even 
teen age students. In it the author illustrates colorfully, accurately and attrac- 
tively all of the common methods of dispersal by examples of well known or 
wide spread plants. The text is written simply and interestingly. Although 
vocabulary and interest levels are planned with the elementary school child in 
mind, this little book could serve well, when the plants themselves are not avail- 
able, as illustrative material for the junior high and senior high school student 
especially in large cities where plants are so little known. Obvious effort was 
carefully exerted to avoid any botanical errors. But the most amateur zoologist 
or even John Doe would wince at the blue eyed, red headed, white squirrel eat- 
ing an acorn on page 27. “Travelers All” is a welcome addition to any home, 
school or public library where young people come in with eager eyes and 
questions. Atma L. MOLDENKE 


EvanDpER Cups High SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 


A Canoe Trip in the Far North 


The Arctic Prairies. By Ernest Thompson Seton. xi + 308 pp. Illustrated. New York: 
International University Press. Republished 1943. $3.50. 


In the summer of 1927, while traveling -along the north shore of McLeod 
Bay in Great Slave Lake, we came upon the inscription “Seton 1907” blazoned 
on the vertical faces of the cliffs. The inscription marked Mr. Seton’s journey 
to the “Barren Grounds,” described and illustrated in his delightful book, 
“The Arctic Prairies” (Scribner’s, 1911). It is a pleasure to welcome a new 
printing of this volume (International University Press, 1943), and to pay 
tribute to its author. The book is of particular value in these days when thou- 
sands of people are having to adjust themselves to life in the subarctic wilder- 
ness. For the book is more than a mere chronology of events; it is an authentic, 
living account of the country and of the author’s reactions to it. 

By some stroke of good fortune my wife and I acquired and read “The 
Arctic Prairies” before ever we embarked upon our botanical journeyings in 
the Mackenzie country. I say good fortune because I am not sure that we 
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should have continued beyond that first raid had it not been for the sound 
advice contained in Mr. Seton’s account of his experiences with weather, mos- 
quitoes, and transportation problems. We heartily recommend it to anyone who 
contemplates venturing into the Mackenzie basin wilderness in summer. In 
fact, it might almost be considered required reading. 

Seton was accompanied, in 1907, by Mr. E. A. Preble of the U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey. Preble had already traveled extensively in the Mackenzie coun- 
try, having made long collecting journeys in 1901 and again in 1903-04. His 
“Biological Investigation of the Athabaska-Mackenzie Region,” published in 
1908 as No. 27 in the North American Fauna Series remains to this day an 
indispensable guide for anyone undertaking biological work in that region. 

“The Arctic Prairies” can be divided roughly into three parts. First is a 
description of preparations for the trip, and of the trip itself as far north as 
McMurray on the lower Athabaska River at the mouth of the Clearwater. 
Modern travelers will find but little in.this part that applies directly to what 
they themselves will see, for Seton followed the old route by way of Athabaska 
Landing. A railway now carries traffic from Edmonton to Waterways on the 
Clearwater River, which is the present head of navigation on the Mackenzie 
system. The old route was a venturesome one, for it necessitated passing a 
series of rapids in the Athabaska between Athabaska Landing and the mouth 
of the Clearwater. 

The second part of the story is an account of the canoe and boat journey 
down the Athabaska and Slave Rivers to Fort Smith; and it also tells of 
the author’s adventures in his hunt for woodland bison in the country west of 
the Slave River. This country is now a part of the Wood Buffalo Park, a vast 
game preserve set up for the perpetuation of the dwindling native herds of 
bison. Seton’s description of the country and his discussion of the bison are of 
great significance; for they were done at a critical time in the history of the 
wild herds, when the latter had about reached their lowest ebb. Thanks to 
modern protection they have now increased greatly. 

It is in the second part of the book that the chapter on mosquitoes and flies 
appears (Chap. IX). This chapter is a gem, that should be read by any pro- 
spective northern traveler whether or not he reads any other part of the book. 
It is probably the best description that has ever been written of the unmitigated 
summer nightmare of mosquitoes and flies. Its only competitor, in my opinion, 
is an account put down by the ill-fated Hood, on the occasion of the first 
Franklin Expedition ; but this is deeply buried in the narrative of that journey, 
and inaccessible to most readers. It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the 
need for adequate preparation, on the part of travelers, against the mosquito 
pest. This is especially true for anyone engaged in botanical work that must 
be done in summer. It is not overstating the case to say that the efficiency of 
an expensive and otherwise carefully planned expedition can be cut to a half 
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or a quarter of what it should be if the plans and equipment do not provide 
against the mosquitoes. 

Approximately the last half of the book is a description of the trip through 
the eastern arm of Great Slave Lake and into the Lockhart River basin. It was 
on this part of the journey, probably on the way eastward, that Seton climbed 
the shore cliffs to scratch his name and the date. He did not actually carve 
the rock, but only scraped off the lichens that covered it. These lichens are large 
leaf-like affairs (of the genus Gyrophora), nearly black and very brittle when 
dry. When they are scraped off, the light-colored igneous rocks are exposed. 
They grow very slowly, so that inscriptions made by this method will be clear 
for a long time. We climbed up to Seton’s name, to see how much they had 
grown in twenty years, and found that they had scarcely more than started 
to recover the exposed rock. 

Traveling on the lake by canoe is not nearly so hazardous now as it was 
when Seton and Preble made their journey. In spite of the fact that much of 
the route through the East Arm is in narrow channels among the islands, there 
are still some open water crossings of several miles that must be made in 
calm weather. Seton and his party had to paddle these crossings, whereas they 
can now be made in much less time with outboard motors. Furthermore there 
are now excellent maps, not only of the complex island system of the main 
lake, but also of Artillery, Clinton-Colden, Aylmer, and other lakes in the 
Lockhart basin. 

Seton’s descriptions and sketches of the country and its natural history are 
authentic and lively. The first edition of “The Arctic Prairies” contained, in an 
appendix, a list of plants collected by himself and Preble. This collection, now 
in the National Herbarium at Ottawa, forms a material base for checking the 
botanical field observations noted in the book. Descriptions of villages and 
people are not so applicable to the modern scene ; for vast changes have occurred 
due to the development of mining interests and air transport. Seton’s Fort 
Smith is scarcely recognizable anymore, situated as it is on main air- and water- 
routes to the oil fields of the Mackenzie and to the mineral deposits of Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. Local families, on the other hand, such as the 
Loutits and Beaulieus, of which the author writes a great deal, are still very 
much in evidence. Seton’s guide, Billy Loutit, when last we saw him (1939), 
was mate on the Hudson’s Bay Company steamer Distributor, plying between 
Fort Smith and Aklavik. The author devotes a chapter (XXIII), and rightly 
so, to the dog situation, painting a pretty unsavory picture of the way the sled 
dogs were treated during the summer season. Although some of this ill treat- 
ment can still be seen, much of it has been relieved, especially in the villages. 
The dogs are now mostly kept tied up and fed, commonly by someone who ts 
hired to do the job, so that they no longer have to forage for themselves. Seton’s 
description of the dogs at Fort Resolution, however, was still true as late as 
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1927 when we camped there. They were still hunting in packs, and would tear 
through our camp, yapping and ravenous, in pursuit of anything that looked 
like food. It was never safe to leave anything edible unprotected even for a 
moment. 

The title of the book should not go unnoticed, for in itself it has served a 
purpose and raised a problem. Seton did much to correct the mistaken con- 
cept of the “Barren Grounds” as they had been described by earlier travelers. 
He presented abundant evidence of their richness in animal life and vegetation. 
At the same time he called them “prairies” and thus linked them, tentatively 
at least, with the great interior grasslands of the continent. Whether he did so 
rightly or not is still an open question, for we do not yet know the historical 
and developmental relationships between the northern American prairies and 
the grass-sedge tundra of the Arctic. The solution to this problem is probably 
to be found in the Mackenzie basin, for there are natural grasslands scattered 
far northward through the boreal forests of that region. 


THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM HucuH M. RAUP 
Jamaica PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRED TRIPS OF Mals CLIUIS 


APRIL 7, 1945. AMERICAN Museum oF NATuRAL History. Our season 
opened with a study of displays in the Hall of Reptiles and Amphibians. 
Living pilot black snake, milk snake, raccoon, skunk, muskrat, and white 
rats were seen and handled by those interested. The group was told of the 
life habits of these animals. Leader, Mr. Robert Snedigar of the Museum Staff. 
Attendance 20. 


APRIL 14. Boyce THOMPSON INSTITUTE FOR PLANT RESEARCH. As guests 
of the Institute, the group was conducted through the laboratories, green- 
houses, library, and photography department. Dr. Albert Hartzell of the staff 
spoke at some length of his entomological work. The tour ended with the 
showing of a wodachrome lapse time movie of the growth and opening of a 
number of flowers, arranged through the courtesy of Dr. P. W. Zimmerman. 
Leader, Miss Myrtice A. Blatchley of the Institute Staff. Attendance 6. 


APRIL 15. Spring Lake, N. J. Forty-six bird species were recorded. 
“Among the waterfowl were seen Gadwall duck, Baldpate and Red-breasted 
Merganser. Excellent comparative views of Herring, Ring-billed, Bonaparte’s 
and Laughing gulls, all in breeding plumage, were obtained at short range. 
An Osprey’s nest was located. The mild spring had sent the waterfowl north- 
ward far ahead of schedule. In the afternoon, an exploratory trip for spring 
flowers was taken inland, in a westward direction from Spring Lake. No 
rarities located, but among the violets identified were: V. sororia, V. sagittata, 


